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THE ALDINE. 



the irate officer, who was indeed his superior in rank 
and command: "Toots, general, if it's ye, indeed, 
yer sair oot o' yer reckoning gin ye think that ony 
man's too muckle for the mindin' of a bit order, when 
it's backed by a troop or sae and yer all alane. Bide 
where ye are, it's my advice, without ony mair words, 
gin yer the crooned deil ; or it '11 be the waur for ye, 
I'm fancyin' ! " 

All speculation fails, as to the rage no doubt at that 
moment, and at such mocking words from the lips of 
an inferior for the moment placed in power over him, 
glowing in the breast of "Boiling Water." Well 
was it for all concerned, perhaps, that no opportunity 
was given for the ebullition so imminent. For when 
the last word of the Scot had scarcely left his lips, 
another figure appeared at the edge of the piazza, 
coming down from the road where the troops were 
halted ; and something in that tall figure, wrapped in 
its horseman's cloak, showed, even through the dusk, 
that it belonged to the commander-in-chief. How 
rapidly, in an instant, the situation changed with that 
appearance, may be easily understood. Even then, 
however, words might have been spoken, leading (as 
some later did) to a life-long regret, but* for the wise 
course pursued by the man who was really as subtle 
as he appeared to be frank and candid of speech. 

"You will keep your force in position, General 
Mcintosh," he said, very calmly; "and you, General 
Lee, as I am so fortunate as to have found you here, 
will act with me in an examination of this house, 
which it seems requires to be made." 

"An examination of this house, general!" Lee 
could not avoid echoing, as an exclamation. "For 
what — may I ask?" — and certainly the old soldier 
for the instant stammered his surprise ; then, remem- 
bering himself, adding : "At your command always, 
sir ; may I be honored with your orders ? " 

"I am a little puzzled, myself, General Lee," 
answered Washington, very calmly, "as to what those 
orders are to be; as your presence here -—not too 
prudent, is it, so far away from head-quarters, and 
when so lately out of captivity? — as your presence 
here, and that of some junior officers whom I am 
confident that I recognize, makes it almost impossible 
that I can have been correctly informed. " 

If General Lee had before been puzzled, he could 
not at that moment have been otherwise than thunder- 
struck, in the presence of words that might mean so 
much in any direction. And again his usually ready 
tongue took up its trick of stammering, as he asked : 
"May I be allowed to inquire, general, what was 
the information to which you allude ? " 

"Certainly," was the immediate reply. "I had 
information that seemed reliable, that this inn, so 
near to my quarters as to be at least dangerous for such 
practices, was being made the rendezvous of certain 
disguised partizans of the enemy, and that at this hour 
I should certainly find them assembled, in some privacy 
belonging to the house. May I ask, in return, if you 
and your companions have been here for any length 
of time — as that could scarcely be the case and such 
a gathering unknown ?" 

For once, beyond a doubt, the rough cheek of Lee 
burned in the winter dusk, as he answered : 

"I have myself been here for something more than 
an hour, general, and some of these junior officers 
nearly as long — some longer, probably." 

"And you have seen or heard— I may assume so 
much, I think — nothing of the character mentioned ?" 
"Nothing, general." 

"You have been— pardon my asking this question 
also— you have been within the house, most or all 
that time ? " 

"Within the house, nearly all that time, general; 
and I am confident that nothing of importance could 
have occurred within it, without my knowledge." 

"I have your confident word, then, do I, General 
Lee, that a search of the house would be superfluous 
— that there can not probably be any dangerous gath- 
ering, demanding the arrest of those participating ? " 

"You have my word to that effect, general ; though 
perhaps — " 

"I have known your ability, and recognized your 
services, too long, General Lee," said Washington, 



very gravely and calmly, "to believe that you could 
have been in such immediate neighborhood to any 
number of those unfriendly to our cause, without 
being aware of the fact. So be good enough to con- 
sider that point as established. There must have 
been some error in the information, to be looked after 
later. And perhaps the King-of-Prussia will be noth- 
ing the worse for the visit, all said. " 

General Lee bowed, through the dusk, as all the 
answer that could be made under the circumstances ; 
but Washington spoke again, and in a voice notably 
louder than that in which he had before been speak- 
ing, so that all those present — the unrecognized 
participants in the late meeting, some of them yet 
lingering, at no great distance, among others — could 
clearly hear the words that fell from his lips. 

"There may be something more in this, General 
Lee," he said, "than meets the eye at this moment. 
Such information usually has a certain foundation ; 
and it will be necessary to hold the King-of-Prussia 
under a trifle of surveillance, even at the risk of 
another ride for nothing through the winter night air. 
As I have before said, I do not command, but suggest, 
that my officers, under the present advisement, will do 
well not to visit this inn too frequently, or under cir- 
cumstances that may be easily misunderstood." 

If Lee had been in doubt, not long before, of the 
position in which he and those with him temporarily 
stood, he remained no longer in that uncertainty. 
That more than a suspicion existed, in the mind of the 
commander-in-chief, of the true character of the 
meetings held at the King-of-Prussia, he no longer 
questioned, after those closing words. He was be- 
trayed — they were betrayed — how or by, whom, was 
something beyond human guess. But the fact, and 
the danger it involved, were none the more to be 
ignored on that account. The papers, so important 
an element of the cabal, were dust and ashes ; and to all 
those within hearing, except possibly himself, had as 
certainly been spoken a warning that none would dis- 
regard, as if they had been very differently shaped in 
utterance. The Pater Patrice, under the prompting 
so lately received, had shattered a promising project 
at a single blow, without leaving even an excuse for 
understanding that he had done so. 

The discomfited man of many projects and more 
passions, stood motionless upon the edge of the 
piazza, except as he mechanically raised his hand to 
his chapeau in answering' salutation, — as the com- 
mander-in-chief thus closed the interview, turned 
away, and went back to the troop standing at ease in 
the snowy road, now augmented by the force which 
had made a short circuit and approached from the 
eastward. Lee saw, as through a mist, the tall cloaked 
form pass further from him, as it was destined never 
to do from his mentality, to his dying day. He 
heard, as if afar off, the strong voice of Lachlan 
Mcintosh, with its Scotch patois, giving orders to the 
troop to wheel and take the return route to Valley 
Forge. And many minutes had elapsed, and most of 
those who had so lately been in concert with himself 
had disappeared, one by one, as the integers of failing 
enterprises have the habit of melting away after a 
certain crisis, — when at last the checked plotter 
turned sullenly on his heel, quitted the piazza by the 
eastern end, made his way to one of the humble out- 
buildings where his horse was sheltered from the 
night and the cold, mounted him and rode away by a 
by-road well known to himself, that would lead him 
back to the cantonments, without further rencontre 
with the armed force setting out on its return from an 
enterprise seeming, to most observers, so insignificant, 
if not so mistaken. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 



A MODERN HOLY FAMILY. 



The exclusive worship of the antique in art is one 
of the strongest temptations besetting the picture- 
lover, and yet more especially the pretender in love of 
ar t, — from the fact that that worship offers so much 
and requires so little. There is no risk of mistake, 
for even the most ignorant, in chiming in with the 
laudations bestowed by ages upon any one of the 



works of Raphael, or Titian, or Tintoretto, or Paul 
Veronese ; and there is no danger that anything in 
the future can cast down the reputations won and held 
by those demi-gods of the pencil, and many others of 
those who have followed them nobly, even at some 
distance. Such worship is safe, because the precedent 
is fully established ; and while the true lovers of art 
are obliged to join in it, and eager to do so, whenever 
the circumstances justify such adhesion, the parrots 
and pretenders will always be sure to follow, in all 
instances, because they are in • need of the opinions 
of others upon which to found their own, and because 
they are thus quite safe against their own critical 
acumen being called in question. With the works of 
modern artists, some of whom have not yet cleared 
themselves from the clouds and chances of living, and 
others of whom have been so little while departed that 
the dissensions and jealousies evoked by their lives 
have not yet quite died away — with such works it is 
very different ; and the critical world takes the most 
evident care to say nothing that may not have been 
fully warranted by precedent, or that can by any possi- 
bility be modified by something yet to come in the 
career of the artist. Especially is this true of a class 
of works once literally commanding the art world 
through their number and their comparative superi- 
ority — and still important, however few the additions, 
from the appeal which they make to a feeling that 
claims to rise far beyond mere sentiment- and become 
devotion. Once this class — the religious picture, 
embracing the Saviour, the Madonna, the almost 
innumerable saints, and the various scenes connected 
'with the lives, labors and sufferings ascribed to them, 
in Holy Writ or tradition — employed almost exclu- 
sively the pencils of the great masters. To-day, such 
employment of the more prominent and masterful 
pencils is comparatively rare ; and in the light of words 
already said, it is very evident that they work under a 
serious disadvantage, and that, without pencils actually 
so dipped in light as to compel what must be grudg- 
ingly yielded, they will be held to have failed com- 
paratively, or only won moderate successes, when they 
have really deserved the immortality of overwhelming 
merit. Actually, some of the Holy Families of the 
modern school are worthy peers of any that have pre- 
ceded them, no matter what the epoch of creation, or 
whose the wondrous hand. Not many years since, in 
fortunate Munich, then lightened by the living pres- 
ence of Wilhelm von Kaulbach, and the great treasure- 
house of his noblest works, — the present writer saw a 
Holy Family by that master-hand of the century, 
worth anything from the pencil of Raphael, if glori- 
fied humanity, and not impossible beatification, was 
the highest meed to be attained in such a production. 
And that noble picture has been nobly engraved, and 
thus thrown into the possibility of general knowledge 
and more than mere single possession ; and yet who 
dare say of this work of art what is true : that in all 
the great qualities making the great picture (the sin- 
gle one of color being waived, as one of opinion), it 
is better than any of the antiques, far more refined 
than Michael Angelo, while quite as forcible, and 
equal to Raphael on his own wondrous meeting- 
ground of the delicate and the overwhelming ? We 
illustrate this subject in a certain degree, in connec- 
tion, by giving an excellent engraving, conveying all 
that can be conveyed in mere black and white, of a 
Holy Family by Bouguereau, involving one of the 
favorite antique variations of the theme, in the pres- 
ence of the Virgin, the Infant Christ, and the boy 
John the Baptist. Even as seen under the disadvan- 
tage of absence of color, how noble in design and 
how exquisite in handling, is this specimen of the New 
pitted against the Old ! It is worth much more 
than a single glance — a brief inspection ; and in its 
light, something more than a mere moment of reflec- 
tion may well be indulged in, as to the facts of com- 
parative power in the modern and the antique, and 
the tendencies so evident in judging between them, 
with which we have taken the hazard of dealing some- 
what plainly in this short lay sermon drawn from the 
brief text of this glorious picture. At no distant day 
we may have occasion to return to the theme, as one 
little understood, and by no means exhausted. 



